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THE GIRAFFE.* 


Tue first authentic account which we find given of this 
remarkable animal by ancient writers, is that of its having 
been exhibited to the Romans by Cesar, at the Circean 
games. It there excited unbounded astonishment, with min- 
gled admiration and terror. At a subsequent period, it ap- 
pears to have been more familiarly known, for we find it 
portrayed in several ancient mosaics that still remain in 
museums, especially in the Preenestine pavement, in various 
characteristic attitudes—such as browsing upon the lofty 
branches of trees, and stooping with awkwardly distended 
legs to nibble the foliage on the ground. It is also obscure- 
ly and incorrectly described by Plato, Strabo, and others ; 
but their descriptions are so marvellous and vague as to 
have been considered fabulous by naturalists of a later pe- 
riod ; and hence even the existence of this stupendous quad- 
ruped was questioned for several centuries.. But the most 
remarkable circumstance in its ancient history is that it 
should have been in the possession of the Romans, who are 
supposed to have obtained their animals, for exhibition, 
from Northern Africa, where the Giraffe cannot now be 
found. In explanation of this mystery, it has been suggest- 
ed that this portion of Africa has experienced great geologi- 


cal changes —the desert having encroached upon the wild’ 


pastures, as it overwhelmed the most fertile portions of the 
ancient territory of Egypt. It is probable, however, that 
the Romans may have obtained the Camelopard from more 
southerly regions, for we find Heliodorus, the Greek bishop 
of Sicca, stating, in his Ethiopica, that it was brought, with 
other African animals, as a present to Hydaspes the father 
of Darius, the Persian emperor, by ambassadors from Abys- 
sinia. We copy a translation of the passage as one of the 
most graphic and accurate that can be found in writers of 
remote times upon the subject: 

“The ambassadors of the Axeomite, (Abyssinians,) 
brought presents to Hydaspes, and among the rest there 
was an animal of a strange and wonderful species, about 
the size of a camel, which had its skin marked with florid 
spots ; the hinder parts from the loins were low, like those 





* The arrival of the Giraffe in the city, during the present week, will 
render the following article appropriate to the time ; and the 
information it contains, will increase the interest visit to this re- 
markable animal. [t is abridged from an article published some months 
since, in the Wew York Mirror, from the pen of R. A. Locke. 
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of the lion, but the shoulders, fore feet, and breast, were 
elevated above proportion to the other parts. The neck was 
small, and lengthened out from its body like that of a swan ; 
the head, in form, resembled a camel's, but was in size, 
about twice that of the Libyan ostrich, and it rolled its eyes, 
which had a film over them, very frightfully. It differed 
in gait from every other land or water animal, and waddled 
in a remarkable manner: each leg did not move alternately, 
but those on the right side moved together, independently of 
the others, and those on the left in the same manner, so that 
each side was alternately elevated. This animal was so 
tractable as to be led by a small string fastened to the head, 
and the keeper could conduct it wherever he pleased, as4f 
with the strongest chain. When it appeared, it struck the 
whole multitude with terror, and it took its name from the 
principal parts of its body, being called by the people, ex- 
tempore, Camelopardalis.” 

By the name thas extemporally bestowed upon it by the 
Persians, it was known to the Romans two centuries after- 
ward; and this is apparently a translation, probably by 
Heliodorus, of the original Persian word Girafa, now again 
revived in the word Giraffe; and this term is not an Ara- 
bian corruption of the Roman Camelopardalis, as some wri- 
ters conjecture, but the original term, of which the latter 
is a translation. The Persian language abounds with com- 
pound descriptive words of this kind —and this affords one 
of the few instances in which they but feebly depict their 
object. It is unnecessary to say that the Latin is compound. 
ed of camel and pard, or panther, to neither of which ani- 
mals does the Giraffe bear any striking resemblance. It is 
doubtful whether it belongs even to the same order of quad- 
rupeds as the camel ; and those who have not seen it, would 
conceive an erroneous analogy if they adopted the idea con- 
veyed by the expression. Still less is it like the pard, or 
leopard. It has nothing in common with creatures of the cat 
kind, and its resemblance to the leopard does not extend even 
to the shape or color of its spots; and it may be here proper 
to remark that the word Cameleopard, by which this animal 
is valgarly known, is a corruption of the Latin compound, 
for the third vowel should be omitted, and the accent placed 
upon the second syllable. 

We next read of the Giraffe among the Romans, in the 
reign of the emperor Gordian, by whom not less than ten 
were exhibited on one occasion. After this we find no men- 
tion of it for many centuries, embracing those known as the 
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dark ages, and several which followed the revival of learning. 
About the middle of the sixteenth centugy, we find that a 
Giraffe was presented to Fredericus Enobarbus, emperor of 
Germany, by the sultaa of Babylon; and that another was 
sent to Lorenzo de Medicis, by the bey of Tunis. From this 
time we hear no more of it until about seventy years ago, 
when it was seen in its native wilderness by Le Vaillant, 
the French traveller. His opportunities, however, for ob- 
serving it were either few, or negligently embraced; for his 
descriptions, both of its appearance and habits, are now 
known to be defective and erroneous in several important 
particulars —so much so, indeed, that Mr. Lichtenstein, 
who saw and hunted numerous herds, hesitates not to ex- 
press the ungenerous opinion that Le Vaillant never beheld a 
living specimen. But about twelve years since, the natu- 
rakists of Europe were gratified with an examination of two 
fine specimens presented to the kings of France and Eng- 
land by the late dey of Algiers. And, some months since, 
our citizens in general were favored with the public exhibi- 


tion of two of the most lofty and beautiful that ever kings 


and emperors reserved for the privileged gaze of courtly 
circles. 

The height of a full grown Giraffe varies from eighteen 
to twenty feet, although some specimens, in their natural 
State, have been seen exceeding this by several inches. 
One half of this elevation consists of the neck, from the 
ears to its junction with the projecting angle of the chest ; 
and the other half consists of the fore legs, ascending to tae 
same point. Casual observers are apt to suppose that the 
fore legs of the Giraffe are very disproportionably longer 
than its hind legs ; yet they are in reality of equal length — 
the apparent difference arising from the height of the shoul- 
der, or rather, perhaps, from the great length of the spinous 
processes of the scapular vertebra, which descends in an 
angle of inclination nearly equal to the back of a stag 
thrown upon its haunches or rising from its lair. And this 
effect is so much enhanced by the dorsal protuberance above 
the shoulder, that few persons are undeceived but by delibe- 
rate inspection. The front view of this singular animal is 
unique and rather uncouthly grotesque. Its neck appears 
too thin, mounting lankly alofi, as it dues, from a capacious 
orbicular, duo-convex chest —like a tall iron crane from the 
box of its windlass. And the tout ensemble of this, in con- 
nexion with the very long, thin legs which perpendicularly 
sustain so odd a superstructure, is not unlike the front aspect 
of a real ornithological crane, as it sometimes stands forlorn 
on the margin of a pool, innocent of eels, and bolt upright 
in its excursive meditations. Yet no animal exhibits a 
more gracefully majestic attitude and richly flowing outline 
than this otherwise uncouth Giraffe, when beheld in its side 
view, cropping the topmost leaves of high branches, or lift- 
ing its airy, vivacious head, attentive to distant sounds. Its 
aspect is then a charm to the eye of taste, and excites the 
admiration of the most indifferent spectator. 

The Giraffes now, for the first time, brought to this west- 
ern continent, were caught in the Great Kalliharri Desert of 
South Africa, in the year 1836, in latitude twenty-five de- 
grees thirty minutes south, and longitude twenty-five de- 
grees east. They are the result of three perilous and expen- 
sive expeditions, started by a company of enterprising 
Americans, expressly for the purpose of procuring them. 
From the first formation of the Zoological Association, con- 
ducted by Messrs. Macomber and Company, which has now 
rendered the United States equal to any other country in 
the variety and rarity of its public zoological collections, 
that ancient and modern wonder, the Giraffe, was naturally 
an object of their ambition. ‘Their first expedition to obtain 
it, was started in 1833, and Messrs. Macomber and Handy, 
of Boston, sailed for the Cape of Good Hope to superintend 
it. Here they had the good fortune to meet with Mr. John 
Clayton, a Scotch gentleman, who had resided many years 
in the colony, and who had performed several.journeys into 





_ aim of the destroyer. To shoot them, therefore, requires 
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the interior upon zoological enterprises. With him they| by the suffocating pressure, falls upon its haunches and to 


made arrangements for exploring every portion of Central 
Africa in pursuit of the Giraffe, in case it could not be pro- 
cured in districts nearer to the frontier of the colony. Mr. 
Clayton, accompanied by Mr. Handy, accordingly set out) 
for Graham’s Town, to meet a party of hunters who had 
lately returned from an expedition through the Zoolu country, | 
from whom they expected to obtain information favorable to, 
their object, and whatever rare animals they might have 
caught. In this they were disappointed, and having returned 
to Cape Town and made the necessary preparations, they 
departed in April, 1834, on a journey toward the tropical 
deserts. After enduring a full share of the privations and) 
dangers inseparable from a tedious land journey of nearly a 
thousand miles, through innumerable tribes of wily and in- 
hospitable savages, they at léngth arrived on the borders of 
the Great Kalliharra Desert, and divided their expedition 
into two branches — one being under the command of Mr. 
Clayton, and the other under the direction of Mr. Bain, an 
enterprising resident of a smal] detached settlement called 
Graffraien, about five hundred miles north-east of the Cape. 

The fate of both were singularly unfortunate. Mr. Bain, 
who had been engaged at a high price to capture not only 
Giraffes, but also Lions, Blue-knus, Gensboks, and Rhinoce- 
roses, had hired a large party of Bastard-Hottentots, one of| 
the most active and intelligent of the African tribes, to hunt 
for him. But, unhappily, the fellows of this tribe were sad 
marauders upon the flocks and herds of a powerful chief 
named Massilikatz, of the Matabala tribe ; and being, from 
their more frequent intercourse with the colonists, a better 
armed tribe than his, they had heretofore succceded in| 
marching off his cattle upon a pretty extensive scale of dep-' 
redation. On this occasion, when within a short distance of, 
Massilikatz’s territory, a few of those belonging to Mr. 
Bain’s hunting party set off, without his consent or knowl- 
edge, to indulge their pungent propensity for stealing Mata. 
bala cows, and actually drove off an immoderately large 
number. But his injured majesty, Massilikatz, was nearer) 
at hand than they supposed. He pursued them with a large) 
mounted force, and captured not only them, but the whole of) 
Mr. Bain’s oxen, wagons, and expensive equipments — poor 
Mr. Bain himself so narrowly escaping that he mounted 
his horse without hat or coat, and it was not until several. 
days afterward, when he came up with Mr. Clayton’s party, | 
that he obtained either clothes or food. 

Mr. Clayton and his party had persevered in their adven- 
turous course far into the interior, within a few degrees of 
the southern tropic, before they entered any of those pecu- 
liar open plains abounding with the mimosa-tree and the Gi- 
raffe. Small herds of the majestic creature were at length; 
discerned, lifting their sprightly heads above the scattered 
clumps of these trees, and flying with excessive timidity at) 
the first approach of the intruders. When thus surprised by 
the hunter, the Giraffe appears the most wonderful and) 
beautiful of animals. Fleet and graceful as the antelope, 
bright and dazzling in their mottled sleekness, and light and 
lofty in their action, the timid groups, exquisitely gifted with) 
sight and hearing, collect in larger herds from their separate 
browsing places, and wheeling in their perchance unneces-| 
sary flight, suddenly stop, with uplifted heads, within the) 




















little skill; but to hunt them, so.as to take even one of! 
them alive, is a task for the best experience and adroitness.| 
Like all other ruminating animals of a timid character,| 
when pursued in their wild state, the Giraffes take their 
course to the windward, and, aware of this, the experienced 
hunter directs his course a few points to the right or left of 
theirs, as if intending to pass them far ahead; and thus 
while they keep their eye upon him as a doubtful pursuer, 
they unconsciously keep on a line to which his is constantly 
converging — “and thus,” says Mr. Clayton, “he comes 
into the midst of the herd, notwithstanding their superior 
speed, because they have to run a distance equal to about 
one-third of a circle more than he has to perform in the same 
time.” 

At this crisis, the cool skill of the hunter and the quality 
of his steed are put to the severest test. Suddenly spurring 
toward some particular Giraffe, and selecting the smallest of 
the herd, he throws his Jasso over the lofty head of his game, 
and instantly springing from his horse, and holding the long 
coil of cord loosely in his hand, prepares for a check which 
will bring either himself or the Giraffe to the earth. But 
the neck which is noosed is ever in ill chance —the first 
strain is a melancholy one, and the gentle captive, exhausted 











the ground. Still keeping the cord in moderate tension, the 
cautious captor approaches his convulsive victim, and leap- 
ing astride its head, uses its long neck as a lever to keep it 
on the ground. If the Hottentot achter rider has been left 
far behind in the chase, the hunter has to maintajn this un- 
generous position for a tedious period ; and when the multi- 
plied coils necessary to bind the powerful creature arrive, a 
new difficulty, of a very opposite character, not unfrequently 
arises. If allowed but a moment to throw aloft its head, the 
vigorous Giraffe, though but a foal a few months old, will 
burst every restraint and spring from the earth — and then, 
though the gentlest of creatures, it becomes furious in de- 
fence of its freedom. It will not only strike at its assailants 
with its fore and hind feet, but actually pursue them, until 
again brought to the ground by the suffocating noose. In 
these struggles many Giraffes expire —and even after they 
are secured and placed in the wagons, they become so muti- 
lated by struggling as to die within a few days. On the ex- 
pedition now referred to, Mr. Clayton succeeded in bringing 
four fine foals several hundred miles on his way back to the 
Cape, but all of them at length died for want of milk, or 
other delicate nourishment suited to their age. The result 
of this expedition, therefore, in which the hunters suffered 
indescribably from heat and thirst, was a few Zebras, Quag- 
gas, Knus, Lions, and Ostriches, with which Messrs. Ma- 
comber and Handy sailed for the United States, in 1835. 

The indefatigable Mr. Clayton, however, undismayed by 
his privations and disappointments, and undaunted by the 
many imminent perils among savage men and beasts which 
he had encountered, resolved that the people of America 
should see a living Giraffe. Messrs. Macomber, Welsh and 
Company had placed the most liberal pecuniary resources 
under his control, and, having fitted out an expedition upon 
a much more extensive scale than before, and provided well 
trained horses, several very large teams of oxen, and nume- 
rous cows, in the month of September, in the same year, 
(1835,) he again left the Cape for the central wilderness of 
South Africa. He took a different, and, as he supposed, 
less difficult route than before —yet the obstacles thrown in 
his way by the innumerable tribes of natives through which 
he passed, and his accidents by flood and field, would com- 
pose a volume of the deepest interest. In the Great Kalli- 
harri Desert, however, about twelve hundred miles from the 
Cape, in the latitude and longitude before mentioned, he 
caught eleven Giraffes, and being now provided with milk 
for their sustenance, happily succeeded in bringing four of 
them alive to the Cape, where he arrived after an absence of 
eighteen months. Of these four specimens, one died from 
an abscess, and another from an accidental injury inflicted 
on putting it on board the vessel for embarkation to New 
York. 


THE VILLAGE GARRISON. 

Ir happened, in the course of the Thirty Years’ War, 
that Gonsalvo de Cordova, who commanded the Spanish 
troops then overrunning the Palatinate, found it necessary 
to possess himself of a little walled village, called Ogers- 
heim, that lay in his way. On the first intelligence of 
his approach, all the inhabitants fled to Manheim; and 
when Gonsalvo at length drew near, and summoned the 
place to surrender, there remained within the walls only 
a poor shepherd and his wife, the latter of whom having 
that very morning brought a little infant into this world 
of misery, was unable to leave her bed: and her husband, 
of course, staid with her. 

The anxiety and distress of the poor man may be more 
easily conceived than described. Fortunately, however, he 
possessed both courage and shrewdness; and, on the spur 
of the moment, bethought himself of a scheme to give his 
wife and baby a chance of escape, which, after embracing 
them both, he hastened to put into execution. 

The inhabitants having quitted the town in great haste, 
had left almost all their property at his disposal; so he 
had no difficulty in finding what was. requisite for his 
purpose, — namely, a complete change of dress. Having 
first accoutred his lower man in military guise, he tossed 
away his shepherd’s hat, which he replaced with a huge 
helmet, “a world too wide, ”? —he buckled a long sword 
to his side, threw a goodly cloak over his shoulders, stuck 
two enormous pistols in his belt, and fastened to his high 
heeled boots a pair of those prodigious jingling spurs which 
were the fashion of the times. Thus accoutred, he forth- 





with betook himself to the walls, and leaning with a pom. 
pous air on his sword, he listened coolly to the herald, who 
advanced to summon the village to surrender. 

“Friend,” said our hero, as soon as the herald had con- 

cluded his speech, “tell your commander, that though I have 
not yet made up my mind to surrender at all, I may possibly 
be induced to do so, provided he agrees to the three following 
conditions, in which I shall make no abatement whatever : 
First, the garrison must be allowed to march out with mili- 
tary honors ; second, the lives and property of the inhabitants 
‘must be protected ; third, they must be left to enjoy the free 
exercise of the Protestant religion.” 
The herald immediately replied, that such preposterous 
‘conditions could not for a moment be listened to; adding, 
that the garrison was known to be weak, and concluded by 
‘again demanding the instant surrender of the place. 

“My good friend,” answered the shepherd, “do not be 
too rash. I advise you to inform your general from me, 
that nothing but my desire to avoid bloodshed could make 
me think of surrendering on any terms whatever ; and-please 
to add, that if he does not choose to agree to those I have 
already stated, he will gain possession of the town only at 
the point of the sword ; for I declare to you, by the faith of 
jan honest man and a Christian, as well as by the honor of a 
gentleman, that the garrison has lately received a reinforce. 
ment he little dreams of.” 

So saying, the shepherd lighted his pipe, and puffed away 
with an air of the most consummate ,nonchalance. Confound- 
ed by this appearance of boldness and security, the herald 
thought it prudent to return, and state to Gonsalvo the 
demands which had been made. The Spanish general, 
deceived by this show of resistance, and being unwilling to 
waste either men or time in reducing this paltry town, 
resolved to agree to the conditions offered ; and, followed by 
his troops, approached the gates. This lenient determination 
was announced by the herald to the shepherd, who only 
vouchsafed to say in reply, ‘I find your commander a man 
of some sense.”’ He then left the walls, let down the draw- 
bridge, deliberately opened the gates, and allowed the Span- 
ish troops to pour into the town. Surprised at seeing no one 
in the streets but a strange-looking fellow, whose caricature 
of a military costume hung upon him like patchwork, Gon- 
salvo began to suspect treachery, and seizing the shepherd, 
demanded, to know where the garrison was ? 

“Tf your highness will follow me I will show you,’ an- 
swered the rustic. 

“ Keep by my stirrup, then,” exclaimed Gonsalvo; “and 
on the least symptom that you mean to betray me, I shall 
send a bullet through your heart.” 

“ Agreed,” said our friend. ‘Follow me, Spaniards! for 
I declare to you, by the word of ah honest man and a Chris- 
tian, as well as by the honour of a gentleman, that the garri- 
son will offer you no injury.” 

He then placed himself by Gonsalvo’s stirrup, and, follow- 
ed by the troops, passed through several silent and deserted 
streets, till, at length, turning into a narrow lane, he stopped 
before a mean-looking house, and having prevailed on Gon- 
salvo to enter, he led him nto a small room, where lay his 
wife, with her little boy beside her. 

“Noble general!” he said, pointing to the former, “ this 
is our garrison ; and this,” he added, taking his son in his 
arms, “is the reinforcement of which I told you.” 

Aware, now, of the real state of matters, the absurdity 
and cleverness of the trick moved even Spanish gravity, and 
Gonsalvo gave free course to his mirth. Then taking off a 
rich gold chain which decorated his own person, he passed 
it round the neck of the infant. 

“Permit me to offer this mark of my esteem,” he said, 
good-naturedly, “for the valiant garrison of Ogersheim. By 
the hand of a soldier, I envy you the possession of such a 
reinforcement ; and you must let me present you with this 
purse of gold for the use of the young recruit.” 

He then stooped down and kissed the delighted mother and 
her boy, and quitted the house, leaving the shepherd to boast 
for many a summer day and winter night, of the success of 
his stratagem.* 





* The above anecdote is authentic, and mentioned in the Memoirs of 
the Elector Palatine. 


Every man who acquires a fortune by his industry, is a 
treasure to himself and family, and a profit to his country, 
by adding to the common stock. It becomes a bond which 
unites him to society. 
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TO A FRIEND, 


ON HIS DEDICATING HIMSELF TO THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 





Original. 





Let others strive for power and fame, 

And madly drench the earth in human gore ; 
Be thine the better, nobler aim, 

To soothe the sorrows of the humble poor: 


To mark misfortune’s wayward child, 

And gently calm the deep afflicted breast, 
To tame the wandering savage wild, 

And give the weary, heavy laden, rest : 


To bind the widow’s broken heart, 

And kindly wipe the orphaw’s falling tear, 
To act a Howard’s nobler part, 

And still the lonely prisoners anxious fear : 


To imitate our blessed Lord, 
And gladly copy all his nature pure ; 
To trust his every sacred word, 
And thus a brightly shining crown secure. M. 


Prorusion of VEGETABLE PRopuctions.—One circumstance, 
which, perhaps, more than any other, is calculated to arrest 
our attention with respect to vegetable productions in general, 
is their vast profusion, in every sense of the term; whether 
we contemplate their variety, their magnitude, or their num- 
ber. Let us take, for instance, the palm tribe. It has been 
estimated that there are a thousand species of palms. In 
many of the palm tribe the development of the form, and the 
quantity of flowers and fruits is altogether extraordinary. 
Among others, the species which yields the well known 
cocoa-nuts, grows to the height of eighty feet; each plant 
flourishes for a century, and, during the greater part of that 
time, continues to produce annually, at least a hundred of 
those large nats. Yet the cocoa-nut species may be con- 
sidered as one of the least productive of the palm tribe: for 
every branch of another species, the Seje palm of the Orono- 
ko, bears as many as 8,000 fruit; while a single spatha of 
the date palm contains 12,000 flowers; and in a third spe- 
cies, the Alfonsia Amygdalina, there is the enormous number 
of 207,000 flowers on each spatha; or 600,000 on a single 
individual plant! 

In superlative exuberance, however, the palm tribe must 
yield to the banana, or plantain, another inhabitant of trop- 
ical countries. The fruit of this plant is often a foot in cir- 
cumference, and seven or eight inches long: it is produced 
in bunches, containing usually from: 160 to 180 fruit; and 
each bunch weighs from 66 to 88 pounds averdupois. As 
Humboldt has remarked, the small space, therefore, of 1000 
square feet, on which from thirty to forty banana plants 
may grow, will, on a very moderate computation afford, in 
the course of a year, 4000 pounds weight of fruit; a produce 
133 times greater than could be obtained from the same 
space, if covered with wheat; and 44 times greater than 
if occupied by potatoes. The orange tree may be mentioned 
as another instance of extraordinary fecundity ; thus a sin- 
gle tree at St. Michael’s has been known to bear in a season 
20,000 oranges fit for packing, exclusively of those damaged 
and wasted, amounting to at least one third more. An ex- 
ample to the same effect, but of a different kind, is the sugar- 
cane, which furnishes an unlimited supply of saccharine 
matter in its purest form.— Prout. 

Ir you desire to padlock a punster’s lips, never tell him 
that you loathe puns; he would then perpetrate his atroci- 
ties for the sake of annoying you. Choose another course : 
always affect to misunderstand him. When an excruciator 
has been inflicted on you, open wide your eyes and mouth 
for a minute, and then closing them abruptly, shake your 
head, and exclaim, “Very mysterious!” This kills him. 

Vintve.—It is easier to forsake the paths of Virtue, than 
to forget her. She continues for some time to torment those 
who abandon her ; and her charms, which are the delight of 
refined souls, constitute the chief punishment of the wicked, 
who are condemned to be in love with her, when they can 
no longer enjoy her. Guilty, though not quite depraved, 
they cannot escape the remorse which pursues them, for the 
evil they have committed, and for the goodness which they 
have abandoned. — Rousseau. 

A uaw has been enacted in England, that “if a letter be 
refused, or the party to whom it is addressed, be dead, or 
cannot be found, the writer or sender shall pay the postage!” 











THE NOTE-BOOK OF A VIRTUOSO. 





ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 





JupiciaL AstroLocy.— Few deceptions have prevailed so 
universally, or lasted so long, as that of judicial astrology. 
yet nothing can be more remote or trifling than the analogies 
on which it is founded. It was not, indeed, a very improba- 
ble notion, after the influence of the sun and moon upon this 
globe had been ascertained, that the other heavenly bodies 
might exert influences also. But as their inferior size, or 
greater distances, would obviously reduce an action of a 
similar kind with that of the large luminaries to a mere trifle, 
men were not satisfied with the direct analogy, but fancied a 
variety of influences totally different from theirs, which they 
deduced from the most shadowy conformities imaginable. 
The first step towards this system of error was the giving 
names to the planets. Those of the heathen mythology 
were borrowed for this purpose, the immediate consequence 
of which was, that the attributes of the deities were trans- 
ferred to the planets which bore their names. The whole 
face of the heavens was then divided into figures, compre- 
hending groups of the fixed stars, or constellations, some of 
which, in their outlines, exhibited a remote resemblance to 
the object chosen to discriminate them: while in the greater 
part, the including figure was opened merely by the arbi- 
trary fancy of the designer. Even to these constellations, 
however, were associated ideas of qualities similar to those 
of the men, animals, &c., of which the figures were constitu- 
ted. The most noted of them lay in the zodiac, or the sun’s 
pathway, in his apparent orbit round the earth, and to these 
was attributed a superior influence, compounded of that of 
the figures of the sun. There remained, however, to con- 
nect these influences or significations with man and his con- 
cerns, and this was the final and most curious progress of 
analogy. <A planet was supposed to shed its influence, pecu- 
liarly, when in a certain part of the heavens; and the child 
who happened to come into the world at the instant of such 
an astral predominancy was to be indelibly imbued with the 
qualities belonging to his star. Thus tempers were rendered 
jovial, saturnine, martial, mercurial and the like. At length, 
the folly proceeded so far, that every event which was to 
happen to a man during his life was conceived to be determin- 
ed by the aspect of the heavens under which he was born. 

ComPEnsaTION oF Mate anp Femate Lazor. — The inequal- 
ity of the wages of men and women bas always existed, and 
is a curious instance of the operation of the principle that 
“right is power.” This disproportion doubtless had its ori- 
gin in the early periods of society, when laborious works and 
military achievements were alone held in estimation. But in 
the present advanced state of civilization, the case is altered, 
and intellect and skill have superseded the brutal efforts of 
mere strength.; the multiplied wants of our day, have given 
value to a variety of talents, which may be advantageously 
exercised by either sex. The interests of morality require 
the abolition of this absurd and unjust depreciation of female 





talent, as it certainly operates as a check to the exertions of 
women, and tends to multiply the number of the frail and 
unhappy. It seems likewise to render women more willing 
to connect themselves in marriage with bad men, and thus 
takes off a portion of that moral restraint which the female 
sex naturally exercise over the male sex. 

AvuLTeRatioxs of Wines.—The frauds practised by un- 
principled adulterators of wine, and the injury done to the 
health of consumers by the poisonous ingredients, such as 
sugar of lead, arsenic, and numberless poisonous vegetables 
drugs, are evils which were long since made public, but 
the majority of wine-bibbers prefer drinking the poison, to 
forsaking wines altogether; and there is no other alterna- 
live, since it is impossible for any one to‘distinguish the 
pure from the adulterated wines. There is an account in 
an old magazine of the dying confession of a noted London 
wine merchant, who acknowledged, that in the course of his 
long continued and extensive business, he had seer numbers 
of his customers fall victims to their predilection for his 
wines, and had remarked that no man ever lived long 
who habitually drank them. 


Exocvution.— The most indifferent compositions may be 
made to wear a seeming elegance, when read with great 
skill and propriety of elocution, for the rythm and melody 
that is wanting in the composition is infused into it by the 


manner and enunciation of the reader. This is especially 
the case with poetry ; very smooth verses will appear inhar- 
monious when badly read, and the most ragged verses may 
seem enchanting when spoken by an elegant and melodious 
reader. What then must be the effect, when both the com- 
position and the reader are of the very highest order? 
Hooke, an English historian, read some speeches of his Ro- 
man History to Onslow, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
(who piqued himself likewise upon his good reading,) and 
begged the latter to give his opinion of the work. The 
Speaker answered, as if in a passion, “he could not tell 
what to think of it; it might be nonsense for aught he knew ; 
for that his manner of reading had bewitched him.” This 
must have been the case with the celebrated singer Senesino ; 
for those who had no knowledge of the italian language, nor 
the least relish for music, were fascinated with his recitations. 
These remarks account for the fact that some of our most 
popular orators and lecturers appear below mediocrity in 
print. 





Hyratia, THE Femate Matuematicran.— Hypatia was the 
daughter of Theon, a celebrated mathematician of the fifth 
century. She was instructed by her father, and surpassed 
him in geometry, which was her principal study. Her pro- 
gress in philosophy and the mathematics was such, that she 
merited the rank of professor of those sciences. Being vir- 
tuous as well as beautiful, she was esteemed and respected 
by all who knew her. But she incurred the suspicion of 
causing a misunderstanding, which prevailed between St. 
Cyrill, the patriarch of Alexandria, and Orestes the gover. 
nor, who like herself was a Pagan. An implacable hatred 
was conceived against her; and the furious populace, con- 
ducted by a fanatic, watched the unfortunate Hypatia as 
she was returning home; dragged her from her chariot; 
stripped her, and killed her with blows from potsherds. 
This horrible murder was transacted during the Lent of the 
year 416. 

Acapvemic Frarrery.—Clerment Tonnere, bishop of No- 
you, a man ridiculous for his attachment to high birth, gave 
an annual prize to the French Academy, to be bestowed on 
the best poetical composition ; but the only subject to be 
treated of was the praise of Louis XIV. After all the ordi- 
nary topics of adulation had been exhausted, the Academy 
proposed, for the year 1700, the following text for the prize 
poem: “ That the king possegses all the virtues in so emi- 
nent a degree, that it is impossible to judge, by which of 
them he is principally characterized.” When this topic was 
shown to the king for his approbation, (for this was always 
done previously to its being given out ; and his Majesty sat 
moreover to hear the piece recited,) enured as he was to 
flattery, he felt that it was rather too much, and put his nega- 
tive upon it. The Academy then, by the advice of the Bish- 
op, let it down a little, in the following manner: “ That the 
king unites in his person so many great qualities, that it is 
difficult to judge which forms his principal character.” 
Even this qualified dose of incense proved too strong for 
his majesty’s relish. The Academy and Bishop, almost re- 
duced to despair, tremblingly proposed their third edition : 
‘¢ That the king is not less distinguished by the virtues of a 
man of worth, than by those of a great prince.” This, 
luckily, did not offend the monarch’s modesty, and he suf- 
fered it to pass without further alteration. 

Avrora Boreatis. — Why are Latin words ever employed 
in writing, when there are equivalent English ones? One 
might say the northern aurora or the boreal dawn ; the author 
of the Seasons has said, the northern dawn. One hears among 
the people, of the northern lights, and of the north ight. There 
seems to be a distinction between these two expressions. The 
north light is a term used to designate, among the English 
people, that settled luminousness reposing on an arch of 
darkness, which is seen near the septentrional horizon ; 
while the nerthern lights is a term used to signify the whole 
ascending mass of flickering radiation. These lights, in 
regions very far north, are called streamers, from their habit 
of streaming upward from the horizan in carrents of light, 
and sometimes merry dancers ; from their habit, at other times, 
of flickering and wheeling, and dancing about from one point 
of the heavens to another. Many and various are the cor- 
ruptions, in the speech of the uneducated portion of the peo- 
ple, which have sprung from the Latin words Aurora Borealis- 
The only words that are intelligible to the uneducated, how- 
ever intelligent, are those of a Saxon derivation. 
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LINES IN ABSENCE, 


« Which some kind husband had addressed ?” 
— — —— “ To some sweet wife.” — Burns. 


BY DR. DANIEL MANN. 





Original. 





°T 1s not when throngh the busy street 
The moving mass of life I meet, 
Or hear the sound of hurrying feet — 

Not then, dear love, I miss thee. 
But when from the unceasing waste 
Of time, and teil, and life I haste, 
Reflection’s sacred calm to taste — 

°T 1s THEN, dear love, I miss thee. 


The bustling cares of busy day 

Awhile retain their transient sway, 

And drive the heart’s best thoughts away : 
Not then, my love, I miss thee. 

But by my evening fire alone 

Remembrance makes each hour her own, 

With fondest thoughts of thee and home ; 
Anp THEN, my love, I miss thee. 


Not when soft slumber seals my eyes ; 
For fancy then thy form supplies — 
To thy dear breast my spirit flies ; 
Not then, sweet love, I miss thee : 
But ere morn’s earliest rays appear, 
Far flee those visions, passing dear ; 
I wake, and vainly seek thee near, 
Anp THEN, sweet love, [ miss thee. 


Where midst the scenes of sordid care 
My uncongenial part I bear, 
Which holier feelings scorn to share, 

Not there, my love, I miss thee ; 
But when retirement calls away, 
And better thoughts resume their sway, 
What time we used to bend and pray, 

Ou, THERE, my love, I miss thee. 


Boston, June, 1839. 


ROSETTA PALMIERI. 


Tuere was living in Pisa, somewhat more than five years 
ago, the widow of a merchant in Leghorn, who had died. 
leaving merely property enough to support the lady in a 
style of careful affluence. Her name, Rosetta Palmieri, was 
well known in the most respected families of the city, and 
many English and American residents at Leghorn are well 
acquainted with the early part of her history. Beautiful, as 
all ladies of Florence, where she was born, are reputed to 
be, she was accomplished in all the graceful arts of social 
life that enchant the soul of the lover, and please the fond. 
ness of a husband. At that time she wore the weeds of 
sorrow which befitted her condition, and became the expres- 
sion of her pensive features,—and which, I may add, she 
has since had little reason to change for gayer garments. 

The lady dwelt in the Casa Cioli, near the main bridge of 
the town, and as it was a house open to strangers, many 
travellers of wealth were often its temporary inmates. When 
she had been living in this state of solitude for many tedious 
months, a young American, who was travelling in Italy, 
hired apartments in her dwelling for several weeks, during 
which, after considerable fatigue and unquiet, he designed 
to enjoy the tranquillity and the antiquities of this venerable 
city, and to devote his time to a better acquisition of the 
Italian language. He was, however, a gay, monied fellow, 
and could not be supposed capable of living long without 
company or adventures. Being frequently running up and 
down the large staircase of the house, he occasionally met 
Rosetta, who of course returned the salutation that in a land 
of politeness it is clownish to omit. In this way he first 
beheld her whom he afterwards often bowed to, as she stood 
at her balcony, while he passe: with the throng, up the sunny 
side of the Arno. By degrees, and such degrees are few in 
Italy, he became familiar with her and spent much time in 
her apartment, listening to her music and delighted with her 
charms. Finding no other companions in Pisa, he very soon 
was incessantly desirous of being with Rosetta— who, part- 
ly perhaps led by the same reason, encouraged his visits, 
accompanied him to the Opera, to Mass, and—to skip over 
the tiresome particulars of a brief courtship —not long after to 
Florence, where they were married by a reverend gentleman 
named Jarvis, once pastor of St. Paul’s Church in Boston. 

Rosetta had now given up her home, her friends and her 
relations ; and become the wife of a foreigner, was prepared 
to follow her husband to his American fireside. He loved 
her as a faithful Italian wife deserves to be loved, and his 
passion was repaid by a warmth that an Italian heart mos 


deeply feels. They journeyed together to Rome, to Naples, 


and backward to Paris, where they parted with European 
pleasures to seek the plainer gratifications of our western 
world.—They embarked at Havre, and arrived at New 
York, in November, 18**. — When Rosetta stood for the first 
time on the wharf of another continent, and saw the strange 
scene around her, filled with strange and harsh voices, a 
homesick fit chilled her veins, and she trembled with vague 
apprehensions which she knew not how to explain; but she 
looked up at the glad face of her hasband, and caught a joy 
from his looks of gay anticipation. 

It was a dim, cold, hopeless looking day, when every face 
looked forlorn, and the very houses wore an aspect of gloom. 
But Rosetta tried to forget the sunny streets of Pisa and its 
green plain of unfading beauty; and when she stepped into 
the damp boat which was to convey them to another landing 
place, she tried to persuade herself that it was only the cold 
that made her quiver. 

The surprise, the novelty of greeting and introduction 
were over. The happy bridegroom had told his adventures — 
his friends had congratulated him on his new condition, and 
the wife was beginning to know and to love the faces 
around her. Already she was no stranger to their language — 
her property was transferred from Italy to America, and she 
was able to think of her old home with asmile. Her hus- 
band was a younger partner in a house of much consequence ; 
his reputation was good and wide. They lived in the midst 
of friends, and wealth showered comfort around their peace- 
ful dwelling. A year of enjoyment was speedily ended, and 
Rosetta was no longer a Florentine. In every thing she 
was become as one of the hive around her, nor did she wish 
to change the present for the future, or painfully compare it} 
with a brighter past. But man is a restive being. Woman! 
is formed for content— men pine with tiger appetite for) 
change, and before long the husband had drank his fill of) 
domestic quietude. He had always been inclined to gaiety, 
and never lacking the means, he had never curbed his de- 
sire of frivolity and pleasure. Now he was rich enough — 
for he was too young, too generous to become a miser, and 
he began to change his task of increasing, for the amuse- 
ment of spending his fortune. A child was born to him, 
and it was the pride of his soul. He loved the mother more 
for her dainty gift, but he was absent from her more than 
ever. He seldom entered the house without a companion, | 
and his companions were chosen from the merry and the) 
idle. Nights of excess often concluded days of sport, and 
each week was a holiday of seven parts. Before long he 
retired from the firm, which was made up of plodding, 
worthy men, and his only business was fun. Excess led to! 
pecuniary difficulties —the bottle drove him to gaming, and| 
he was a ruined man. . 

About this time his child was one day in the arms of its 
nurse, while the mother sat near plying her busy needle. 
The nurse stood by the window, pointing to the babe the va- 
rious objects in the opposite street. As she held the infant 
loosely in her arms, it gave a sudden spring and before the 
frenzied mother could stretch her hands to save it, the little! 
child fell to the pavement below, amid the shrieks of the! 
passers-by. But the mother shrieked not—she fell back- 
ward and lay like an image of wax, senseless on the floor. 
She revived at length and found her husband rubbing her| 
brow and weeping by her side. But it was a maudlin sor- 
row—he was drunk. She could not at first comprehend! 
what had happened, but was as one just waking from a) 
dream ; her husband, from another cause, was almost equally | 
insensible to the truth of the calamity. 

But it is needless to protract this dreadful scene ; let us! 
hasten to the bitter end. From that house of sorrow the 
husband flew to a house of shame. He forgot his wife and) 
her-distress, but he could not be insensible to his ruin, and’ 
before night he was to add a crime to swell his infamy. He 
forged two note’ for a large sum, which having obtained, 
he left his native city to resume his course of madness where 
he was unknown. The poor wife languished for a week on! 
a couch of agony, during which she learned to think of her’ 
loss without distraction—but when she awoke one bright’ 
morning from an entranced sleep, her thoughts flew to her. 





husband, and she spoke the first words that she had uttered | 


for many a day to her attendant. 
“ Where is Charles ?”’ said she, in a hurried voice, as if sud-) 
denly recollecting that she had not seen him for a long time. | 


‘‘Where is my husband? go, good girl, and call Charles,” —| 


The attendant left her and returned with a grave gentle- 
man, who with as great prudence as his caution counselled 
him, disclosed to her a part of the truth. “He has gone!” 
she cried, “did you say he has left me? My God! what 
more trouble wilt thou send me?’’ For a month she tried 
to pacify her despair—she now knew all. “The poison is 
drank,” said she; “now let it work.’”,— She arose from her 
bed—she looked with a steady eye on the full page of her 
wretchedness, and she read it all. 

The moths that fluttered around her, in the sammer of her 
fortunes, came near her no more. Many pitied her—but 
all knew her story, and her husband was a felon. Slander 
too did its work, she was accused of having been taken from 
|a sphere worse than that of poverty. None knew her rela- 
tions, and Italian character was ransacked by malice for 
traits of wickedness. She had no friends, no money, no 
hope. 

Those who had been her husband’s partners at length af. 
forded her some assistance. By their aid she obtained the 
means of living. As an instructor in the accomplishment 
of her sex she procured a subsistence, but she could not en- 
dure to dwell in the old place; every thing looked dismal, 
and she removed to Boston. 

Mrs. , I will not write her name, now resides in 
Roxbury, and many who read this will attest to her learning, 
her talent, and the elegance of her manners, but few have 
been made acquainted with her tragic history. —Since she 
took up her abode in Roxbury, she has heard of the death 
of her husband — he was stabbed in an affray at New Or- 
leans, within the present year. 








THE LYCEUM. 


ROMAN EDUCATHEION. 
Compiled for the Magazine. 

Ir is an obvious truth, that the strongest body owes its 
vigor, in a great measure, to the very milk it received in 
its infancy, and to the earliest care that was bestowed 
upon it; and the most stately trees are indebted for their 
beauty to the hand that first planted them in the ground; 
and if this culture be not continued, they soon degenerate 
into wildness, and assume an almost different nature. Every 
one knows how to apply this observation to morals, who un- 
derstands its application to physics. Hence the most re- 
nouned people in history are those whose lawgivers thought 
it their noblest and most important work to prescribe rules 
for the early instruction of youth. On this basis Lycurgus 
founded the glorious discipline of the Spartans, which con- 
tinued five hundred years, without any considerable viola- 
tion. In the rising ages of Rome, while their primitive in- 
tegrity and virtue flourished, the training of youth was con- 
sidered a most sacred duty; and they thought themselves 
sacredly obliged to leave fit successors to the empire of the 
world. Upon a short survey of the whole method and disci- 
pline, from the birth to the entrance on public business, they 
seem to have exceeded the wisdom of the ancient Spar- 
tans. In the latter days of the Roman Empire the educa- 
tion of youth was most shamefully neglected, and this cir- 
cumstance largely contributed to its decline and fall. 

Quintilian gives the following account of the old method 
of bringing up children, and compares it with the more re- 
cent method. ‘As soon as the child was born, he was not 
given in charge to an hired nurse, to live with her in some 
pitiful hole that served for her lodgings ; but was brought 
upin the lap and bosom of the mother, who reckoned it 
among her chief commendations to keep the house and at- 
tend on the children. Some ancient matron was selected 
from among the neighbors, whose life and manners rendered 
her worthy of that office, to whose care the children of every 
family were committed ; before whom, it was reckoned the 
most heinous thing in the world, to speak an ill word or do 
jan ill action. Nor had she an eye only on their instruction, 
and the business they were to follow, but with an equal 
|modesty and gravity, she regulated their amusements and 
recreations. Thus Cornelia, Aurelia and Attia, mothers of 
ithe Gracchi, Julius Cesar and Augustus, are reported to have 
taken the office of governesses, and to have employed them- 
selves in the education of children. The strictness and se- 
verity of such an institution had this very good design, that 
the mind being thus preserved in its primitive innocence 
and integrity, and not debauched by ill custom or ill exam- 





then she raised herself quickly on her pillow, and gazed 
around as one violently awakened from a strange dream. 


ple, might apply itself with the greatest willingness to the 


|\liberal arts, and embrace them with all its powers and facul- 
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ties. 
profession of arms, 
the practice of eloquence ; it might make that its only busi- 


ness, and greedily drink in the whole knowledge of the fa- 
vorite study. 

























































« But now,” continues Quintilian, speaking of the errors|/Rome. 


of his own age, “the young infant is given in charge to 
some poor Grecian wench, and one or two of the serving 
men, perhaps, are joined in the commission ; generally the 
meanest and most ill-bred of the whole pack, and such as 
are unfit for any serious business. From the stories and 
tattle of such fine companions, the soft and flexible nature 
must take its first impression and bent. Over the whole 
family, there is not the least care taken of what is said or 
done before the child; while the very parents, instead of in- 
uring their dear little ones to virtue and modesty, accustom 
them, quite on the contrary, to licentiousness and wanton- 
ness, the natural result of which, is a settled impudence, 
and a contempt of those very parents and every body else.” 

Hence, although the care and instruction of youth, among 
the old Romans, had been provided for by the public laws, 
as in the Spartan state, yet the voluntary diligence of pa- 
rents would have made all such regulations superfluous. 
Among the domestic cares, it was customary to use the chil- 
dren to speak the language purely at first, by allowing them 
to hear nothing but the most correct and proper phraseology. 
By this advantage only, several persons arrived at no ordi- 
nary repute in the Forum, who were wanting in many other 
qualifications. Tully remarks of Caius Curio, who was reck- 
oned the third orator of his time, that he understood no poet, 
had read no books of eloquence, had made no historical col- 
lections, and had no knowledge of the public or private part 
of the law. The only thing which gained him his applause 
was a clear, shining phrase, and a sudden quickness and 
fluency of expression. This he obtained purely by the ben- 
efit of his private education ; being used to such a correct 
and polished way of speaking in the house where he was 
brought up. 

For masters, in the first place, they had the Literatores, 
who taught the children to read and to write : to these they 
were committed about the age of six or seven years. After 
this, they were sent to the grammar schools, to learn the art 
of speaking well, and understanding authors. In the house 
of great men some eminent grammarian was entertained 
for that employment. It is pleasing to consider what pru- 
dence was used in these early years, to instil into the chil. 
dren’s minds a love and inclination for the Forum, whence 
they were to expect the greatest share of honors and prefer- 
ments. Cicero tells Aiticus, that when they were boys they 
used to learn the famous laws of the Twelve Tables, by 
heart, in the same manner as they would an excellent poem ; 
and Plutarch relates that the children had a play, in which 
they acted pleadings of causes before the judges ; accusing 
one another, and carrying the condemned party to prison. 

After the reasoning faculties began to be developed in the 
minds of the youth, rhetoricians and philosophers were em- 
ployed to cultivate and adorn the advantages of nature, and 
to give the last hand towards the forming of a Roman citi- 
zen. Few persons made any great figure on the scene of 
action in their own time, who, besides the constant frequent- 
ing of public lectures, did not keep with them, in the house, 
some eminent professor of oratory or wisdom. Between 
the masters and pupils there was said to exist the most per- 
fect love and endearment; and the reverence paid by the 
public to the instructors of youth was not less remarkable 
than the esteem and affection of their scholars. 

At the age of seventeen years, the young gentlemen, when 
they put on the manly gown, were brought in a solemn 
manner to the Forum, and entered on the study of pleading ; 
whether they were designed for the law or for the military 
profession. We scarcely meet with any famous general 
who was not a good speaker ; or of any eminent orator who 
had not served sometime in the army. Thus it was requisite 
for all persons, who had any thoughts of rising in the world, 
to make a good appearance, both at the bar and in the field. 
Yet as the profession of arms was an art which would easily 
give them an opportunity of signalizing themselves, and in 
which they would almost natarally excel, as occasions were 
offered, their whole application was directed at present to 


That whether it was particularly inclined, either to the debatings were generally in relation to some real cause 
or to the understanding of the law, or to|/which was pending at the time; and their recitations con- 
sisted of a rehearsal of their own compositions, for the pur- 
pose of subjecting them to public criticism. By such a 
course of training were formed the great men of ancient 


THE DYING ARTIST, 





Original. 





“ My gone years — my home on the mountains — my mother’s voice ; 
tell her — tell her?» —— 


My long lost years — my mountain home, 
My mother’s gentle tone ! 

Oh, tell her, that though far away, 
Her memory hath not flown ; 

That day by day, at twilight’s hour, 
With every gentle thing, 

Her beaming smile and soft caress 
Would fancy o’er me fling. 


I have had dreams, a mingled rush 
Of shadows and of light — 

The transient brightness of the morn, 
The darkness of the night ; 

I seemed to stand, a little child, 
Beside my mother’s knee ; 

The smile of joy was on my lip, 
My heart was bounding free. 


I feel her soft hand on my brow, 
Her breath upon my cheek ; 

The murmured prayer —I hear it now, 
Her fervent lips did speak. 

The stillness of the vesper hours, 
The hillside’s sunny brow, 

The roaming for the woodland flowers, 
Are fresh before me now. 


It passed away, that gorgeous scene, 
Its sunshine and its dew ; 

And swift, like all we learn to love, 
My hours of gladness flew: 

Once more, — a melancholy youth, 
[ gazed upon the sky, 

A pale, sad dreamer, o’er whose soul 
Bright shadows flitted by. 


I made my home within the world 
Of fancy and of thought, 

And fairer scenes were pictured out, 
Than earth hath ever wrought: 

The world was all one bright parterre, 
Where thornless roses blushed, 

And joy I deemed had many a fount, 
Whose waters ever gushed. 


Years came and went, and wilder hopes 
Did fill my heart with strife — 
Ambition, with its joy became 
The mockery of life: 
They wreathed my name with words of praise 
They said would never die ; 
But ah ! the lowliest child of earth 
Was happier than I. 


For [ was far, oh! far away, 
From all I loved the best, 
And Fame alone could never fill 
The void within my breast, 
My mother’s voice did haunt me then, 
It cometh to me yet ; 
T yearned to hear the kindly tones 
I never could forget. 


Oh! tell her this —and tell her all 
The love [ cannot speak ; 

For ah! to breathe our deepest thoughts, 
Our words are ever weak. 

Tell her, to be once more a child, 
To stand beside her knee, 

I'd give the brightest hour which fame 
Hath given yet to me. 


‘That life, since then hath been a storm 
My bosom’s depths to stir — 

A wasting dream I'd cast away, 
To be at rest with her; 

Tell her —tell her—— His voice was hushed ! 
Oh! ever ’tis the same, — 

The first, the last upon onr lips, 


We breathe a Mother's name. FLORENCE. 
Nuchitoches, La., May, 1839. 





Ir is impossible for those who have only known affluence 
the stady of law and rhetoric, as the foundations of their|land prosperity, to judge rightly of themselves or others. 
fature grandeur. The three common exercises performed ||The rich and the powerful live in a perpetual masquerade, 
by ‘young ten who were preparing for the Forum, were trans.||in which all about them wear borrowed characters ; and we 
lating, debating and reciting. Translations were made prin-||only discover in what estimation we are held, when we can 


cipally from the celebrated orators and poets of Greece: the'!no longer give hopes or fears. 














Norman Leslie. 











THE ATHENS OF AMERICA. 


{Although there are some errors in the following article, which our 
readers will be able correct for themselves, we give it place, to show 
the literary reputation of our city, as represented in the more liberal 
British journals. It is copied from Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.) 


Or all the American cities, there is none, perhaps, which 
makes a nearer approach to European sympathies, than 
Boston, the capital of Massachusetts. This city is less 
merely mercantile than its neighbors, though still not incon- 
siderably so. The struggle for the grosser elements of hu- 
man comfort is here less intense. There is here more leisure 
for all that gives refinement and elegance. Perhaps, also, 
the English character is here preserved better —some of its 
features are seen in more primitive purity, as, for instance, 
its indomitable attachment to free institutions. To this 
cause it must have been owing that the war of independence 
first broke out here, and that a large proportion of the high- 
est men in that struggle were Bostonians, as Adams, Quincy, 
Warren, Hancock, the Otises, and. Knox. The distinction of 
the city, in a literary point of view, at the present day, is 
shown not less expressively in the large proportion which 
belongs to it of the American authors whose names are 
known in England. — Webster, Channing, the Everetts, 
Sparks, Sprague, Pierpoint, Willis, Mrs. Child, Dewey, and 
Wayland, being all of them natives of Boston. As another 
expressive proof of the diffusion of a literary spirit in the 
capital of Massachusetts, we may remind our readers of the 
Boston Book, recently noticed in this paper, a kind of Album, 
composed of contributions from eighty writers in Boston, men 
of all ranks and professions. Perhaps there is no other city 
in the world which could show so numerous a list of literary 
names, in proportion to the sum total of its inhabitants, which 
is 80,000. 

Considering these circumstances, we have thought it worth 
while to give in this place a few particulars respecting Bos- 
ton in its literary and educational character. They are sup- 
plied by a distinguished native, whom we recently had the 
pleasure of seeing in this country :— 

Much of the intellectual precedence of Boston is to be 
traced to its Common Schools. These are not charitable 
foundations, as the name might seem to imply. They are 
the result of one of the first legislative provisiofis made by 
the new colonies. Those of Boston have always been dis- 
tinguished for good management and for abundance of pro- 
duce. A large part of the great men that city has produced, 
have been first educated at these humble seminaries, which, 
though alike open to all classes — being sustained by a tax 
instituted for the purpose, and levied fairly on ail classes— 
no class has ever manifested any fastidious or aristocratic 
disinclination to countenance and encourage to the fullest 
extent. True, they do not go farenough for all, and hence 
an abundance of seminaries of higher rank, for which, also, 
Boston is distinguished. Still, the great boast and bulwark 
of the city, has always been its common schools. A dinner 
or festival on account of these institutions, is given annually 
in a famous public edifice, called Fanueil Hall, much en- 
deared to the citizens by historical associations, and well 
hung round with portraits of the great characters connected 
with their annals, at the head of whom are Washington and 
Adams. To this dinner, which is regulated by the city 
governor, are invited the various functionaries and digni- 
taries of that place and vicinity, the president and professors 
of the university of Cambridge, (three miles distant,) the 
governor and other officers of the state, clergymen of all 
sects, distinguished political personages of the different par- 
ties, and all strangers of distinction, of whom at this season 
(summer) there is generally a considerable number from the 
south and west in the city. And to this festival we find are 
invited all the boys to whom prizes have been awarded at 
the various schools subsequent to the periodical and public 
examination they sustain on the morning of the day when 
the dinner is given. A moderate and cheerful meal is taken 
at a not unseasonable hour, and then sentiments, and speech- 
es, and odes and songs, suited to the occasion, are expect- 
ed from parties qualified and invited thus to contribute to 
the spirit of the occasion. The first men in the United 
States have often attended atthis board. Mr. Webster, him. 
self a Bostonian, but claimed by all Americans as common 
property, and generally looked upon as their future Pres- 
ident, has made some of his best addresses in this hall. 
Mr. Everett, now governor of the state, but much more dis- 
tinguished as one of the leading popular orators, scholars, 
and writers of his country, has appeared there of late by 
virtue of his office, as formerly he did by that of his prize. 
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These are gratifying details, and throw a strong light on the|| Association, the Mechanics’ Lyceum, the Franklin Debating||of the most profound grief, combined, however, with resig- 


character of the Bostonians. It will be interesting to add, 
in order to show that this spirit is neither dying away, nor 
confined within any municipal limits, that, within two years, 
the legislature of Massachusetts has established a regular 
Board of Education, the seat of which is in Boston, the 
chairman Governor Everett, while some of the most eminent 
citizens of the State are members. This board is to attend 
exclusively to the Common Schools. Their office is no sine- 
cure, but the members serve without salaries. The secretary 
alone receives the sum of one thousand dollars — something 
over £200—for his time and labor; and it is worthy of 
remark, that the gentleman who has accepted this office, is a 
most conspicuous lawyer, a member of the Boston bar, and 
who, at the time of his appointment, held, by election, the} 
very honorable station of president of the senate of the State! 

The periodical press of Boston is, as might be expected, 
in a flourishing state. Our information on this subject is 
not complete ; but we know that there are ten or twelve 
datly newspapers in the city, if not more. Of these papers, 
the majority may be considered well-established and rather 
profitable concerns — quite as much so as the average of 
daily papers, we should say —though certainly not on so 
large a scale of operation as those in London ; neither is the 
circulation of each, or any of this dozen equal to that of any, 
perhaps, of the London ten—for there are no more in the 
‘Great Metropolis” itself. These sheets are of the ordinary 
size, if we except two or three. One of the latter is a very 
popular evening journal, the Transcript, the size of which is| 
so small as to give it, together with its great neatness, a 
miniatural and curious air, which has doubtless contributed | 
to its reputation. The price of this paper is four dollars per| 
annum ; that is, for three hundred numbers, which makes) 
the cost of each about one cent and a quarter, or from two} 
to three farthings. There are one or two cheap papers) 
hawked about the streets, containing about as much matter,| 
and conducted with respectable ability, at the rate of one) 
cent each. This is a recent innovation on the regular press 
of Boston, as it is still more at New York, where one of these 
cheap papers is said to have a circulation of 30,000 a day.| 
With this exception, the newspaper press is supported by 
subscriptions, never for less, we believe, than three months. | 
The larger papers among the dozen we have named, cost! 
generally eight dollars yearly ; we know of none above ten 
dollars, which is the price of the Courier and other journals 
of immense size at New York. In Bostcn, we must add, 
before dismissing the subject, there is quite a corresponding 
proportion of journals published less frequently ; of semi- 
weeklies, tri-weeklies, weeklies, semi-monthlies, and month-| 
lies, (several each,) as well as a highly respectable maga- 
zine, the Christian Examiner, which is issued every two 
months, and another, still better known, the North American 
Review, every three. A second Quarterly Review has lately, 
we perceive, been added tothis. The number of daily papers, 
we believe, is not so great in either New York or Phila-| 
delphia. Certainly it sustains no proportion to the much) 
greater population of those places. In Boston, a householder! 
hardly thinks himself able to sit down to his breakfast with-| 
out “the news ;” and it is no caricature to say that we have 
ourselves seen some of the more decent and well-established | 
apple-venders and candy-women regularly provided with a 
daily paper — not borrowed, but subscribed for — at their 
humble stalls under the old trees round “ Boston Common.” 
So much for cheap publications, and a universal ability and 
disposition to read, in this American city. 

Perhaps the prevalence in Boston of lecturing on matters| 
connected with science and literature, forms its most notable 














feature as an intellectual city. All lecture, or hear lectures. 
In this lies, indeed, the grand amusement of the city. About 
the middle or end of October, the lecturing campaign, as it 
may be called, bagins; and then, for four or five months, 
Boston resembles the hive so beautifully described by Virgil ; 
such is the universal, and hearty, and steady, but quiet inter-, 
est taken by all classes in those half-social, half-literary and 
scientific pursuits, which may be considered at once the 
business and the amusement of the season. We have seen 
a list of the popular societies of Boston which have courses} 
of lectures or debates, or both, with sometimes other exhi- 
bitions of like tendency and intention ; and this catalogue, 
could we repeat it here, would be a curiosity. To state the 
number at a dozen, we are sensible, would be falling much 
short of the mark. There is the Society for the Diffusion of 
Usefu] Knowledge, the Natural History Society, the Boston 
Lyceum, the Hanover Lyceum, the Mechanics’ Charitable 







































Society, &c. &c. Of the first-named of these, Mr. Webster||nation, which indicated that he also was fast approaching 
is president. It gives weekly lectures by the most eminent||the term of life. The ship was the Orient,” the dying man 
scholars of the country, in a hall which accommodates about |'was Casabianca, captain of the flag ship of the Egyptian 
one thousand persons, and never fails to be full. The Bos-|\expedition, and the youth was the captain’s son. 
ton Lyceum, which has existed some ten years, does the|| “Take this boy,” said the captain to the boatswain’s mate, 
same with from two thousand to three thousand, in a great||who had remained with him, “and save your lives—you 
edifice re-constructed for these purposes, out of what was once ||/have still time —and let me die alone — my race is run.” 
the principal theatre in the city. And so on with the rest.|/ “Approach me not,” said the boy to the sturdy seaman ; 
Thus large audiences may be entertained on the same eve-||‘‘save thyself. As for me, my place is here, and I shall not 
ning in the various halls. Some prefer one course, and some||leave my father.” / 
another ; and a person may have one or two lectures, if he|| ‘My son,” said the dying officer, casting upon the boy a 
chooses, each evening of the week, Sunday excepted. The}|look of the tenderest affection, “‘my dear boy, I command 
rich and fashionable attend quite as much as any other class ; ||you to go.” 
but there is always seen at these lectures an immense num-|| At this moment a dreadful crash shook the timbers of the 
ber of young men, clerks, and others, many of them from||ship, and the flames burst forth on all sides. A frightful 
the country. These persons, for about a dollar (four shil-|/explosion already told the fate of one of the victims of this 
lings and three-pence,) find themselves able to attend aj|lreadful day—and the same fate awaited the Orient. Al- 
course of sixteen or eighteen lectures and debates, and/||ready had the planks of the deck begun to kindle ; the boat- 
moreover to take any two young ladies of their acquaint-|/swain’s mate was for an instant appalled, and cast a glance 
ance with them, which it is much the fashion to do. The/|jof longing towards the shore from which the ship was only 
social, moral, ‘and intellectual effects of this system — setting ||about two hundred toises distant. “For,” said the Emperor, 
aside all direct literary consideration — can hardly be over-||“ Admiral Brueis, the wretched man, fought pent up in a 
rated. We have never seen a spectacle so truly exhilarating ||bay!’’ But this feeling, so natural to a man desirous of 
as the Boston “Odeon” (the old theatre,) well filled in all|/preserving his life, lasted only an instant; and the boat, 
its galleries and aisles — stage and all — with an animated, | swain’s mate resumed his careless air, after another attempt, 
well-dressed, quiet audience, of some twenty-five hundred|/on the captain making a sign to him, to sieze the youth. 
persons, patiently awaiting for half an hour the commence-/ But the latter taking one of his pistols, and cocking it, 
ment of a lecture —some distinguished stranger it may be, | threatened to shoot ‘him if he did not desist. 

some eminent citizen, or possibly som? not yet eminent but|| “It is my duty to remain, and I will remain,” he said. 

youthful and promising member of the institution itself,| “Go thou thy way, and may Heaven help thee! Thou hast 

whose rising talent it is the generous and noble policy at||no time to lose.” 

once of the officers and of the public to encourage. We/|| Another crash, which seemed to issue from the hold like a 

have heard Webster, the Everetts, Sparks, Dewey, Pierpont,|\deep groan, made the boatswain’s mate again start. He 

Barber, Spurzheim, the professors of the neighboring uni-||cast a look of horror towards the powder room, which the 

versity, the candidates for the presidency, the governors of ||/flames were now about to reach, and in a few seconds per- 

the state, the distinguished clergymen of every denomination, ||haps it would be too late. The stripling understood the 
all and often on these occasions. The reputation of the city, ||feelings which that look conveyed, and lying down by his 
indeed, attracts popular talent from all quarters, and in every |/father’s side, took the latter in his arms. 

department, for the good reason that it finds there a genial|| ‘Go now,” said he ; “and you, my father, bless your son.” 

reception, and a just and generous reward. Such a com-|| These were the last words the sailor heard. Springing 

munity deserves also the happiness and the multifold bene-|/into the water, he swam rapidly towards the shore, but 
fits which it must reap from the system it pursues. It de-|/scargely was he ten fathoms from the ship, ere it blew up 
serves its pre-eminence, its high reputation, its good order, || with a dreadful explosion. 

its freedom from poverty and crime. Would that the exam-|| ‘He was received by the people on the coast,” said the 

ple, both of its condition and the causes of it, might incite} Emperor in conclusion, “ and came to me at head-quarters : 

other communities to like liberality, energy, and true wisdom |'and it was he who told us of the heroism of young Casa- 
and thrift ! bianca. ‘What should I do in the world?’ said the latter 
jto his father, “‘ who again urged him to goon shore; you 
are going to die, and the French navy has this day dishonored 

"self !? . 

“This was a noble boy,” the Emperor added; “and his 
affection, as related by Napoleon himself, is taken from Memoires de|\death is the more to be regretted, that he would have gone 
Modems le Dutchess @? Sbrentes. | further, perhaps, than Duguay-Trouin and Duquesne —and 
I nave already mentioned the emperor’s talent in story ||I am proud when I consider that he was a member of my 

telling. When describing a naval action, his powerful||own family!” 

words, like those of Homer, would set the waves of the sea 

in motion, make the cannon roar, and represent to your 

fancy the groans of the wounded. He would place you on 
board of a line-of-battle ship, whose decks, covered with dead|| Lrrerary Impostor.—Towards the end of last century, 
bodies, and streaming with human blood, began to creak|/Sicily exhibited an instance of literary imposture that has 
from the action of a horrible fire which was consuming the||rarely been equalled. A man named Vella, who came from 
vessel, and whose thousand forked and glaring tongues/||Malta pretended to an intimate acquaintance with Arabic, 
darted through the open port-holes, and ascended, like curl-|/though he knew not a word of that language, nor so much 
ing snakes, the rigging and yards. This ship, which a few/||as the alphabet. —It happened that the government was just 
hours before rode sovereign of the bay of Aboukir, and con-|jthen solicitous to inform itself on the subject of the history 

tained more than five hundred human beings, full of life,|/of the kingdom, in the time of the Saracens; this was a 

and health, and energy, was now deserted ; for all who had ||point of some importanee in the disputes with the Sicilian 

escaped the hostile ball and dread splinter, had sought their||barons, in regard to their feudal rights and claims. Vella 
safety by jumping into the sea and swimming to the shore.||contrived to play his cards so skillfully, that he was em- 

One alone remained unhurt upon the deck, and with his|/ployed to translate an Arabic manuscript, found in the old 

arms crossed upon his broad chest, and his face covered ||archives ; and he performed his part for a length of time 

with blood and smoke, stood contemplating, with an eye of||with such consummate address, as to obtain honors, digni- 
deep sorrow, another individual who still breathed, but whoj|ties, and even the professorship of the Arabic language and 
was seated at the foot of the mainmast with both his legs||literature in the university of Palermo! His translations 
shattered, and the blood streaming from the numerous wounds||of the Arabic manuscript was nothing but a tissue of his 

he had received. He was sinking into eternity without ut-|jown inventions. He even went so far as to bring forward a 

tering a single complaint; on the contrary, he thanked his||Norman manuscript, which he gave out he had found in an 

Creator for withdrawing him from the world. His eyes were|jancient collection. The Sicilian literati, however, began at 

raised to behold once more the flag of republican France ||length to smell a rat, and strove to tear the mask from the 

waving over his head. A few paces from the dying man,|jimpostor. This proved to be no easy task—for the juggler 
stood a youth about fourteen, dressed in plain clothes, with |/had found means to gain powerful protection. At last he 

a dirk by his side and a brace of pistols in his belt. He/||was brought before the regular tribunal on a charge of fraud, 

looked at the wounded man with a countenance expressive !!convicted, and sentenced to fifteen years imprisonment. 









































THE CAPTAIN AND HIS SON. 


[The following account of a remarkable instance of heroism and filial 





* Burned at the battle of Aboukir. 
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Reviews or Booxs. — Were reviews of books written only 
by men who are qualified for the task, by a union of the 
highest degree of learning, taste and impartiality, they would 
be the most useful, as well as the most interesting of all 
kinds of reading. But this cannot be. Critics are self- 
appointed, all over the world; and were they elected to 
their office, circumstances would not be altered. There are 
probably some few critics among the tribe, who possess the 
proper qualifications for their office ; but how are they to be 
distinguished from the common herd? They can only be 
distinguished by those individuals whose good sense renders 
the services of a critic entirely unnecessary to them in form- 
ing judgment of a book. The greater number whose judg- 
ments ought to be directed by an enlightened critic, are inca- 
pable, on account of that very weakness of judgment, of 
distinguishing a critic from a noisy, verbose, and pedantic 
pretender. It is better, therefore, that the public should dis- 
pense with criticism, that they may not be misled by the 
puffs of a miserable book on the one hand, and by the con- 
demnation of a good book on the other. Let every bpok 
speak for itself; let the critic who notices a new work, con- 
fine himself to a statement of its contents, and to making a 
few extracts as specimens of the work. All that the critic 
may be disposed to remark, concerning the style and merits 
of the work, will be more likely to be suggested by caprice, 
personal friendship, or personal animosity, or by some gen- 
eral considerations of the popularity or unpopularity of the 
work, than by an impartial examination of its contents. 





Croxerism. — This is a very significant word used by a 
writer in the Westminster Review to denote a species of 
libelling among editors and reviewers. It consists of the 
habit of seasoning their journals with attacks on men, and 
especially on women, and thus gaining a species of popu- 
larity for their journals by appealing to the public appetite 
for scandal. These attacks, in slang parlance, are called 
Crokerisms : concerning the derivation of which, philologists 
are undetermined. The Crokerites hold to no other moral 
principle in controversy, but the fear of the law of libel, and 
of the vengeance of the party that suffers. Among our own 
countrymen, James Fenimore Cooper, at the risk of his 
popularity, has undertaken to inflict vengeance upon some 
of these Crokerites, by appealing to the laws; and we wish 
him success. Cooper is not the only person who has suffercd 
from the venomous ink of certain unprincipled Crokerite 
editors. We cannot do better than to abridge the descrip. 
tion of the Crokerites, which appears in the Westminster. 
If a man is addicted to abuse — if he is an animal who lives 
by it, and if he exhibits a “ wonderful accession of courage,” 
to quote the words of a great wit, “when he attacks a 
woman,” he is a Crokerite. When a woman who has had 
her name blighted by slander, and her honor implicated, 
has obtained a verdict of acquittal from a jury of her 
countrymen, and her husband himself has declared her inno- 
cence —if a set of men are found, who, under the shelter of 
the anonymous, still brutally denounce her as guilty, they, 
whatever may be the vehicle they use—are a.set of Cro- 
kerites. If a writer, who carefully and skilfully avoids 
duellable matter when attacking men, unscrupulously pub- 
lishes things which can receive no other reply from women. 
who cannot fight —the man or thing is a Crokerite. If a 
man, who, by no merit of his own, has ears to hear, sneers 
at a woman for being deaf; a man who is not iame ridicules 
another man for being halt; a man who has the use of his 
eye-sight, throws jokes at a man who is blind, adding the 
scoffer’s sting to the afflicting dispensations of Providence; 
and if this ribald scoffer has not even the excuse of the chil- 
dren who cried “bald head” at the prophet, being neither 
young nor thoughtless, the irreverend mocker, with a heart 
of blackness and a soul of slime—is a Crokerite. If a 
woman, virtuous and gifted, and whose genius sheds a lustre 
on the nation that gave her birth, is abused for being too 
partial to the pious and holy memory of a father, whose 
memoirs she has published, and of caring nothing, on this 
account alone, for the memory of her mother ; the man who 
sends his slanders all over the world, is a Crokerite. Were 
@ stranger to seek throughout the country for the men who 
have spared no woman who had dared to differ from them 
in politics — not even those across the purity of whose fame 









the breath of no slander but theirs was ever breathed — an 
Austin, an Edgeworth, or a Martineau, — for the men whom 
all manly men who speak the English tongue, would clothe 
in recreant calf-skin, or substitute for it the red stripes of 
the horse-whip,—he would find them in the Crokerites. 
The reviewer mentions, as the victims of Crokerite slander, 
the Queen, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Lady Morgan, Mrs. Austin, 
Mrs. Jameson, Miss Edgeworth and Miss Martineau. The 
last lady has been likewise the victim of the Crokerites on 
this side of the Atlantic, who, not satisfied with refuting her 
political opinions and errors, and her mistakes of observa- 
tion, have ridiculed her for her infirmity, and have slan- 
dered her character. It would be well for the interests of 
morality and literature, for the public to look round and as- 
certain the names of those conductors of papers in our own 
country who live by Crokerism. 


ie 





Literary Burroonery.—The last Westminster Review 
speaks in rather diminutive terms of the works of the 
“Clockmaker.” Speaking of the “Bubbles of Canada,” 
by the author of the “‘Clockmaker,” the reviewer remarks — 
“Those who expect the least humor and originality from 
the Clockmaker will be disappointed. The Bubbles of Can- 
ada wants even the merit of coarse humor. It pretends to 
be a grave investigation of the causes of the disturbances of 
Lower Canada ; and the author, feeling his own inadequacy 
to reason on such matters, has collected a mere rechauffée 
of the arguments of by-gone pamphlets and speeches.” This 
work is of a different character from “Sam Slick,” but may 
be regarded as affording evidence that an author who is ca- 
pable of amusing the whole country with such caricatures 
as the volumes by the Clockmaker, may nevertheless be en- 
tirely deficient in genuine wit and humor. The letters of 
Jack Downing are specimens of the same species of writing ; 
and we have known imitations of them to be published in 
the village newspapers, quite equal to the original, which 
were written by mere boys, who never showed themselves 
capable of any other kind of writing. Such writings are 
libels on our countrymen, and the language in which they 
are written no more resembles the rustic Yankee dialect 
than that of Shakspeare. Such works constitute the buf- 
foonery of literature ; they tend to corrupt the public taste, 
and gradually render the mind, by habit, incapable of dis- 
tinguishing wit from travestie. Such works likewise corrupt 
the language. The newspapers copy their slang phrases, 
and incorporate them into their paragraphs, which they pre- 
sent to their readers for good English. The more pure and 
precise and simple the language of a people, the clearer and 
more philosophical will be their manner of thinking. It is 
of great importance, on this account, to discourage all works 
whose principal merit consists in misspelling and abusing 
the English language. 


Atston’s Patntines. —It is safe to praise Alston, because he 
needs it not; but there are few that with his retiring modesty 
have acquired so large a share of the public regard. Here 
is a man, who amidst all the puffing and blowing of this in- 
flated age, has won his way to a most enviable renown, by 
the force of patient industry and sterling merit. His con- 
ceptions are beautiful, and his execution superb. The rich- 
ness of his coloring never degenerates into gaudiness, nor 
his fine imaginations into fantasy. Those who wish to cul- 
tivate a taste for what is pure and lovely in painting, will do 
well to study the productions of his pencil ; and probably so 
good an opportunity will never occur again as is presented 
by the collection now exhibiting at Harding’s Gallery. 


Tue Bartimore Lirerary Monument.— We have often 
spoken well of this monthly, and are happy to find the 
number for the present month as rich and entertaining as 
usual. It is ornamented by two beautiful wood cuts—the 
first “Hope Deceived,” by Retzsch, representing three pretty 
boys looking under a hat for a butterfly, which has escaped — 
the second a fine sketch of Satan and Uriel, by Stothard. 

Tue Lapy’s Boox is also received, with its usual compli- 
ment of entertaining matter from the pens of popular Ameri- 
can authors. The publisher states that he prints an edition 
of fifteen thousand, having increased four thousand five 
hundred since December last. 





Arnenzum Exuisition.—The exhibition of paintings at 


the Atheneum, is pronounced superior to any previous one. 
It has already drawn a large attendance of visitors, notwith- 
standing the power of other attractions at the present time. 





WEEKLY RECORD. 


Lirerary.— Wiley & Putnam, New York, have republish- 
ed an English work entitled “ Sketches of Public Charac- 
ters— Discourses and Essays; to which is added a Disser- 
tation on the Eloquence of the Ancients. By Henry Lord 
Brougham.” 

“The Adventures of Harry Franco; a Tale of the Great 
Panic,” is the title of a new novel from the press of F. 
Saunders, New York. 

A book has just appeared in New York, entitled “ Nanne- 
ries as they are ;” by Frances M. Partridge, late nun of the 
Hotel Dieu of Montreal. 

“ Lives of Haydn and Mozart, translated from the French 
of L. A.C. Bombet, by Wm. Gardiner, author of the ‘ Music 
of Nature,’ ” just published by Wilkins & Carter. 

The works of the late William Leggett are to be collected 
and published for the benefit of his widow. 

“Charles Tyrrell, or the Bitter Blood,” is the name of a 
new novel by J. R. P. James, from the press of the Harpers. 

Weeks, Jordan & Co. have lately published “ Birds and 
Flowers, and other Country Things ; by Mary Howitt.” 

Otis, Broaders & Co. have published a volume, entitled 
“The Characters of Schiller; by Mrs. Ellet.” 

Mr. Hunt will commence publishing the Merchant’s Mag- 
azine in New York on the first of July. 

Mr. Green, Editor of the Hartford New England Review, 
will shortly publish the testimony of the trial of Dr. Jarvis. 

Wm. Crosby has published a volume of poems by Mrs. 
Follen. ; 

D. S. King has just published “ Sketches of Wm. Penn,” 
by Dr. Alcott. 





Domestic.—A western paper mentions the death of a lit- 
tle giri in Butler county, Pa., by the bite of a snake called 
Black-Snapper or Swamp Rattlesnake. 

Our citizens have now an opportunity, for the first time, to 
behold that wonderful quadruped the Giraffe. Her great 
height gives her at first an appearance of awkwardness, but 
as one becomes accustomed to her movements, they assume 
more of an air of grace, which her great gentleness and the 
mildness of her eye contribute much to produce. 

Monday next, being the anniversary of the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill, is to be celebrated by a parade of the Charlestown 
companies, and a balloon ascension from Chelsea, by Mr. 
Lauriat. 

A public garden, of about thirteen acres, in the north-east 
elevation of East Boston, with a southerly slope, has been 
laid out by the proprietors, and leased for a term of years to 
Messrs. Mason and Son, of Charlestown. 

Since General Macomb’s departure, the Indian marau- 
ding parties have broken in upon the settlers, and commit- 
ted several murders. The inhabitants are said to be dissat- 
isfied with Gen. M.’s treaty. 

A terrible state of anarchy exists in Mississippi; if it 
continue much longer, the United States Government will 
be obliged to assume jurisdiction there. 

The widow of Alexander Hamilton, aged 90, appeared as 
a witness in favor of Dr. Jarvis, during the late trial. 

Rev. Benjamin J. Dorr, D. D. has been elected Episcopal 
Bishop of Maryland, by an almost unanimous vote. 

A bear weighing six hundred pounds was lately shot at 
Jonesborough, in the State of Maine. 

Foreign. — The Buenos Ayrean Government was about 
to send ministers to Bolivia, Peru and Chili, to take meas- 
ures for securing permanent peace. 

The Texan minister has been insulted, when going to 
treat with Mexico. Neither the people, nor the rival despots, 
Bustamente or Santa Anna, would yield to the minister the 
courtesy of a hearing. The N. Y. Star predicts disagreeable 
consequences to Mexico as the result. 

A convict vessel is shortly expected at Quebec, to take the 
patriot prisoners remaining in Fort Henry, to New South 
Wales. 

The Hereditary Grand Duke of Russia is said to be al- 
lowed by the Emperor $204,600 a month during his tour. 
He is now in England. 

It is estimated in Mr. Buxton’s recent work on the slave 
trade, that one thcusand negroes are daily torn from their 
homes in Africa by the man-pirates. . 

The Quakers of Lancashire, England, are about to found 
a collegiate institution for the education of their youth. 

The plague is said to be raging in Jerusalem. 
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GANADIAN BOAT SONG. 


BY THOMAS MOORE....ARRANGED FOR FOUR VOICES. 
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Rozert Burns paid very little respect to the artificial dis- 
tinctions of society. On his way to Leith, one morning, he 
met aman in hoddin grey —a west country farmer ; he shook 
him earnesUy by the hand, and stopped and conversed with 
him. All this was seen by a young Edinburgh blood, who 
took the poet roundly to task for his defect of taste. “ Why, 
you fantastic gommeril!”’ said Burns, “it was not the great 
coat, the scone bonnet, and the sanduaer boot hose I spoke to, 
but the man that was in them ; and the man, for true worth, 
would weigh down you and me, and ten more such, any day.” 

Fices or Newsparers.—There are few who deem it worth 
while to keep a file of their newspapers. Those who sub. 
scribe for them most liberally, rarely preserve them. That 
is wrong, if a newspaper is worth preserving. A complete 
fiie of newspapers is far more valuable at the end of a 
year, than the money it costs. Newspapers are transcripts 
of the history of the times ; not always entirely faithful or 
accurate in all respects, yet even in their fictitious coloring 
and party attributes they furnish matter of interest for fu. 


_ ture speculation and reference. As years pass away, these 


files will continually enhance in value. What would the 
oldest inhabitants of our city now give for a file of newspa. 
pers published sixty or seventy years ago? What more in- 
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present time! Admit that much contained in newspapers is 
trash ; still that trash is part of human life. Deduct from 
existence its trifles and frivolity —how little is left. Every 
family ought to keep a file of their newspapers. As children 
grow up, they will become interested in examining them ; 
and the fund of general information thus acquired, will be 
by no meaus inconsiderable. The pains necessary to pre- 
serve them, if attended to weekly, would be trifling. 

Tue London Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, sometime since offered a prize of £100 for the best 
essay “On the Obligation of Man as regards the Brute Cre- 
ation.” Thirty-four essays were sent in as competitors for 
the prize, some of which were quite voluminous, — The prize 
was awarded to a manuscript, which, on opening the letter 
accompanying it, was found to have been written by the 
Rev. John Styles, D. D. 

Benerits which cannot be repaid, and obligations which 
cannot be discharged, are not commonly found to increase 
affection. They excite gratitude, indeed, and higher venera- 
tion, but commonly take away that easy familiarity of inter- 
course, Without which, though there may be fidelity and zeal, 


teresting legacy can those now living bequeath to their chil-'|and admiration, there cannot be friendship. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Why should we yet our sail unfurl, 
There is not a breath the blue wave to curl: 
But, when the wind blows off the shore, 
Oh! sweetly we'll rest the weary oar; 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past. 


Estimates or Lirerary Prorerty.— At first, Mr. Miller 
would not give Thompson a farthing for his “ Winter :” he 
afterwards gave three guineas for it. Cave offered half the 
booksellers in London the property of the “Gentlemen’s 
Magazine ;” and as they all refused to engage in it, he was 
obliged to publish it himself. “ Burns’ Justice ” was offered 
in vain to every principal bookseller in Edinburgh and Lon- 
don for £100, without obtaining a purchaser ; and after it 
had passed through twenty-five editions, it sold in thirty-two 
shares at £50 each. Beresford offered the copyright of the 
“ Miseries of Human Life” for £20; it afterwards realized 
£5,000. 

Compasston.—I know the sight of misery that excites only 
fruitless pity, is disagreeable; but money is not the only 
thing the unfortunate stand in need of; and they are but 
indolent in well doing, who can exert themselves only with 
their purse.in their hands. Consolation, advice, concern, 
friends, protection, these are all so many resources which 
compassion points out to those who are not rich, for the 
relief of the indigent. — Rousseau. 
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